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The  Old  Merchant's  House  was  built  about  1830.  In  many 
details  of  design  and  ornament  it  seems  to  be  associated  with 
an  even  earlier  period  than  its  date  implies,  and  more  properly 
seems  to  belong  to  the  late  Georgian  or  Federal  period,  so  well 
exemplified  in  Salem,  Mass.,  and  Portsmouth,  N.  H.,  and  by 
the  older  houses  on  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston. 

A  search  of  the  early  history  of  the  property  indicates  that 
the  house  was  built  for  Joseph  Brewster,  a  New  York  mer- 
chant, who  was  a  descendant  of  Elder  William  Brewster  of 
the  Plymouth  Colony.  In  1835  he  sold  the  house  to  Seabury 
Tredwell,  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Tredwell,  a  Long  Island 
physician  of  Revolutionary  days,  and  Elizabeth  Seabury,  a 
half  sister  of  the  Right  Rev.  Samuel  Seabury,  first  Bishop  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States.  Mr.  Tredwell 
came  to  New  York  as  a  boy,  and  in  course  of  time  established 
the  firm  of  Tredwell,  Kissam  and  Company,  hardware  mer- 
chants, and  married  Eliza  Earle  Parker,  a  descendant  of  early 
Dutch  and  English  settlers.  They  had  eight  children,  of  whom 
the  youngest,  Gertrude  Ellsworth  Tredwell,  was  born  in  1840 
in  the  4th  Street  house,  and  died,  the  last  survivor  of  the  fam- 
ily, in  1933,  within  a  few  days  of  her  93rd  birthday,  and  in 
the  room  where  she  was  born. 

Following  Miss  Tredwell's  death,  the  house  was  acquired 
from  her  heirs  by  the  Historic  Landmark  Society,  and  was  sub- 


jected  to  a  process  of  cleaning,  repainting  and  repairs  where 
needed,  and  has  been  provided  with  modern  plumbing,  heating 
and  lighting  arrangements,  but  has  not  been  in  any  way  altered 
structurally  from  its  original  state.  The  entire  contents  of  the 
house,  the  accumulations  of  a  family  in  more  than  a  century, 
were  acquired  at  the  same  time,  and  are  now  on  exhibition  for 
the  benefit  of  visitors. 

The  architect  of  the  house  is  believed  to  have  been  John 
McComb,  Jr.,  who  designed  St.  John's  Church  in  Varick  Street, 
now  only  a  memory,  and  whose  principal  work  was  the  New 
York  City  Hall,  built  in  1812,  where  may  be  found  a  remark- 
able similarity  in  design  and  ornament  to  that  of  the  Tredwcll 
House. 

A  visitor  to  the  House  sums  up  its  story  as  follows:  "Old 
Merchant's  House  is  the  only  example  of  its  type  in  New  York 
City.  There  is  no  other  like  it.  It  stands  for  the  sequence 
and  the  continuity  of  history.  It  is  a  symmetrical  historical 
unit,  holding  wTithin  itself  the  essence  of  a  Century." 
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Seabury  Tredwell  was  the  son  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Tredwell,  a  Long  Island 
physician  of  Revolutionary  days,  and  was  born  at  North  Hempstead  in  1780 
and  died  at  29  East  4th  St.  in  1865.  His  mother,  Elizabeth  Seabury,  was  a 
half  sister  of  the  Reverend  Samuel  Seabury,  chosen  as  first  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  after  its  political  severance  from  the  Church  of  England, 
and  was  descended  from  Puritan  ancestors  among  whom  were  John  Alden 
and  Priscilla  Mullins  of  the  Mayflower,  whose  romance  is  the  theme  of 
Longfellow's  "Courtship  of  Miles  Standish".  He  came  to  the  city  as  a  boy 
and  in  course  of  time  established  the  firm  of  Tredwell  Kissam  and  Co.,  im- 
porters and  dealers  in  hardware,  located  in  Pearl  St.,  his  partners  being  his 
cousins,  Joseph  and  Samuel  Kissam,  also  of  a  Long  Island  family,  one  of 
whose  members,  Maria  Louisa  Kissam,  was  the  wife  of  William  H.  Vanderbilt. 

Mr.  Tredwell  was  a  typical  merchant  of  the  old  school.  The  nephew  of 
one  bishop  and  cousin  to  two  others  he  was  a  man  of  great  dignity  and  is  said 
to  have  been  the  last  of  his  day  in  New  York  to  wear  a  queue.  In  1820  at 
the  age  of  forty  he  married  Eliza  Earle  Parker,  a  descendant  of  early  Dutch 
and  English  settlers.  Five  daughters  and  two  sons  were  born  in  their  first 
home  in  Dey  St.  and  the  last  child,  Gertrude  Ellsworth  Tredwell,  was  born 
in  1840  at  the  4th  Street  house  to  which  the  family  had  moved  in  1835.  The 
last  survivor  of  the  four  unmarried  sisters,  Julia,  Phoebe,  Sarah  and  Gertrude, 
her  death  occurred  in  1933  within  a  few  days  of  her  ninety-third  birthday  and 
in  the  room  where  she  was  born. 

Following  Miss  Tredwell's  death,  arrangements  were  begun  to  dispose  of 
the  contents  of  the  house  at  auction  and  to  place  the  property  on  the  market 
for  sale.  Steps  were  taken,  however,  to  avert  what  was  felt  would  be  an 
irreparable  loss  to  the  City  in  the  demolition  of  the  last  and  only  surviving 
example  of  the  fine  dwellings  of  the  early  period  and  the  dispersal  of  its  unique 
and  interesting  contents.  The  house  was  acquired  from  Miss  Tredwell's  heirs 
by  the  Historic  Landmark  Society  and  was  subjected  to  a  process  of  cleaning, 
repainting  and  repairs  where  needed,  and  has  been  provided  with  modern 
plumbing,  heating  and  lighting  arrangements,  but  has  not  been  in  any  way 
altered  structurally  from  its  original  state.  The  entire  contents  of  the  house, 
the  accumulations  of  a  family  in  more  than  a  century  were  acquired  at  the 
same  time. 

Built  about  1830  when  Andrew  Jackson  was  President  of  the  United 
States  and  William  IV,  who  as  Duke  of  Clarence,  the  Sailor  Prince,  had  made 
a  visit  to  New  York,  was  King  of  England,  it  ante-dates  by  several  years  the 
Victorian  Era  beginning  with  the  accession  of  Queen  Victoria  in  1837,  and  in 
many  details  of  design  and  ornament  it  seems  to  be  associated  with  an  even 
earlier  period  than  its  date  implies,  and  more  properly  to  belong  to  the  late 
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Georgian  or  Federal  period  so  well  exemplified  in  Salem,  Mass.  and  Ports- 
mouth, N.  H.  and  by  the  older  houses  on  Beacon  Hill  in  Boston. 

A  search  of  the  early  history  of  the  property  indicates  that  the  house  was 
built  for  Joseph  Brewster,  a  New  York  merchant,  who  was  a  descendant  of 
Elder  William  Brewster  of  the  Plymouth  Colony,  and  had  come  to  the  city 
from  Connecticut.  In  1835  he  sold  the  house  to  Seabury  Tredwell. 

No  record  of  the  architect's  name  has  so  far  been  found.  The  design  has 
been  attributed  to  Minard  Lafever,  who  flourished  in  New  York  at  the  time, 
and  some  of  the  ornamental  details  of  the  interior  are  thought  to  exemplify 
his  work.  It  may  be  observed,  however,  that  the  arched  over-door  and  fan- 
light between  the  hall  and  the  entrance  vestibule,  of  which  the  ceiling  shows 
a  special  charm  in  lightness  and  refinement,  are  very  reminiscent  of  an  earlier 
style  than  that  usually  favored  by  Lafever,  and  we  find  here,  as  well  as  in 
the  principal  rooms,  a  similarity  in  ornament  and  detail  to  the  work  of  John 
McComb,  designer  of  St.  John's  Church  in  Varick  Street,  now  only  a 
memory,  and  of  the  City  Hall,  built  in  1812.  A  possible  clue  may  be  found 
in  the  fact  that  McComb  appears  in  the  records  as  one  of  a  committee 
appointed  to  divide  the  tract  of  land  of  which  this  property  was  part,  among 
the  Warner  heirs,  from  whom  No.  29  was  purchased  by  Brewster.  George 
Warner,  a  substantial  and  well-known  citizen  in  his  day,  is  said  to  have  owned 
a  house  and  garden  at  the  corner  of  Lafayette  Place.  His  grandson  married 
one  of  the  Tredwell  daughters. 

Entrance:  The  ornamental  iron  work  at  the  entrance  steps  is  almost 
the  only  surviving  example  of  the  elaborate  railings  and  iron  "baskets"  which 
customarily  flanked  the  entrance  of  important  houses  in  the  late  Eighteenth 
and  early  Nineteenth  Century  but  which  have  now  almost  everywhere  been 
destroyed  or  disappeared.  The  area  railing  with  its  gate  showing  a  lyre  design 
is  in  part  of  wrought  iron  and  is  of  great  beauty. 

The  walls  of  the  entrance  vestibule  are  painted  in  imitation  of  Siena  marble 
and  are  untouched.  Side  lights  at  the  entrance  have  mahogany  frames  and 
are  protected  by  narrow  solid  shutters.  Such  shutters  folded,  and  with  heavy 
fastenings,  exist  at  all  the  windows,  the  builder  of  that  day  having  in  mind  the 
exclusion  of  cold  in  winter  and  probably  a  thought  of  protection  against  street 
riots  which  were  not  unheard  of.  The  shutter  knobs  are  of  pressed  glass 
except  on  the  main  floor  where  they,  as  well  as  the  door  handles,  were  silver 
plated. 

Entrance  Hall:  The  entrance  hall  and  stairway  are  charmingly 
lighted  by  the  window  on  the  stair  landing — an  unusual  feature  in  a  New 
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York  house — and  again  suggestive  of  the  "Colonial".  The  newel  post  is  of 
mahogany  deeply  carved  and  with  the  carving  in  an  acanthus  leaf  design  ex- 
tended to  the  beginning  of  the  stair  rail.  A  close  examination  of  the  balusters 
discloses  that  one  baluster  in  each  flight  of  the  stairs  is  of  iron,  molded  and 
painted  exactly  to  resemble  its  mahogany  fellows.  This  device  to  insure 
rigidity  to  the  rail  is  found  in  fine  houses  of  early  period  in  New  England 
and  elsewhere.  The  hall  lantern  is  in  keeping  with  the  house  in  design  but  is 
a  reproduction.  The  original  fixture  or  lantern  placed  in  the  hall  when  the 
house  was  fitted  for  gas,  being  one  of  the  first  dwellings  in  New  York  to  be 
so  supplied,  seems  to  have  disappeared  with  the  introduction  of  electric  lights 
which  were  somewhat  crudely  installed  in  a  few  places  before  Miss  Tredwell's 
death. 

The  Parlors:  The  parlors,  front  and  back,  are  unchanged  from  the 
time  of  the  family  occupation  except  for  the  re-painting  of  walls  and  woodwork 
and  replacing  of  the  worn  coverings  of  upholstered  furniture.  The  carpet  is 
the  original  carefully  cleaned  and  relaid  with  a  new  lining.  It  is  French 
moquette,  said  to  have  been  woven  to  order  and  was  in  such  remarkable 
preservation  that  only  slight  repairs  were  required.  The  only  signs  of  wear 
are  in  the  back  parlor  which  was  used  for  the  service  of  meals  w7hen,  with  a 
change  in  fashion  in  the  '60s,  the  original  front  basement  dining  room  was 
abandoned.  One  imagines  that  after  Mr.  Tredwell's  death  in  1865  the  four 
daughters  who  remained  at  home  may  have  persuaded  their  Mother  that  to 
continue  to  dine  in  the  lower  regions  was  no  longer  suitable.  Accompanying 
this  change  was  the  installation  of  a  dumb-waiter  whose  black  walnut  casing 
still  somewhat  disfigures  the  rear  hall  and  speaks  strongly  of  the  late  '60s  or 
early  '70s.  Its  removal  would  fully  reveal  the  back  door  which,  with  its  good 
paneling  and  the  delicate  tracery  of  its  side  lights,  is  only  second  in  interest 
to  the  front  door.  The  mantels  in  both  parlors  are  of  black  gold-veined  Belgian 
marble  with  columns  of  Ionic  order,  and  are  in  fine  original  condition.  The 
grates  are  of  a  period  later  than  the  mantels  and  were  probably  installed  in  the 
'50s  as  bein^  of  a  type  designed  to  give  more  heat  than  the  original  grates,  of 
which  several  examples  with  their  fire  frames  and  fenders  showing  Empire 
influence  in  the  applied  ornament,  are  still  to  be  seen  in  some  of  the  upstairs 
rooms.  The  crimson  silk  covering  of  the  screens  before  the  parlor  grates,  was 
found  in  a  drawer  with  other  pieces  of  silk  damask  and  embroidered  material 
in  new  condition  and  presumably  intended  to  replace  worn  coverings  but  never 
used.  The  bronze  mantel  lamps  are  of  French  Empire  period  and  showed 
traces  of  the  whale  oil  which  was  their  illuminant,  fed  from  the  reservoirs  at 
the  top  of  each  fixture.  The  window  curtains  in  both  rooms  are  original, 
dating  back  to  the  first  occupation  of  the  house  or  not  long  thereafter.  The 
front  parlor  curtains  are  of  pure  silk  in  their  original  condition  and,  with  their 
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cords  and  tassels,  are  of  a  quality  not  now  obtainable,  and  this  may  also  be  said 
of  the  lace  curtains  which  are  Valenciennes  of  a  design  and  kind  no  longer  to 
be  found.  The  preservation  of  these  frail  fabrics  is  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
were  carefully  put  away  in  trunks  and  drawers  and,  in  the  case  of  the  silk 
curtains,  at  least  so  tradition  says,  had  not  been  hung  in  sixty  years.  The 
problem  of  properly  re-hanging  the  curtains  and  valances  was  met  by  a  study  of 
books  of  upholstery  decoration  and  design  of  1825  and  the  decade  following. 
The  gilt  rosette  tie-backs,  were  found  in  a  box  in  the  attic.  The  quaint  cur- 
tain poles  with  ends  suggesting  a  shepherd's  crook,  are  of  the  earliest  date  of 
the  house.  The  pier  glasses,  while  presumably  of  a  later  time,  have  unusually 
delightful  carved  tops,  which  seem  to  have  been  inspired  by  the  Chippendale 
mirror  frames  of  the  late  18th  Century.  The  sofa  shows  strong  evidence  of 
the  craftsmanship  of  Duncan  Phyfe  and  is  similar  in  design  to  an  example 
attributed  to  him  in  the  Cooper  Union  Museum  differing  in  that  the  eagle's 
wing  is  gilded  and  the  carved  foot  painted  black.  The  haircloth  covering  is  a 
replacement  of  the  old,  but  the  original  nails  were  retained.  The  old  piano 
with  the  label  of  Nunns  and  Fischer  indicating  that  it  was  made  between 
1833  and  I840,  has  a  bellows  operated  by  a  pedal  which,  when  pressed,  com- 
bines the  note  of  an  organ  with  the  ordinary  piano  tone.  A  hymn  book  of 
1845  nes  °Pen  at  tne  tune  "Sweet  the  time,  exceeding  sweet,  when  the  Saints 
together  meet!"  The  music  box  which  still  plays  the  Blue  Danube,  God  Bless 
the  Prince  of  Wales,  and  favorite  airs  from  the  old  operas,  stands  on  the  floor 
and  may  also  be  seen  in  the  portrait  above  it  of  Mrs.  Tredwell  painted  in 
1879  by  Jennette  Loup,  Associate  of  the  National  Academy,  whose  husband, 
Henry  S.  Loup,  N.  A.  was  the  painter,  some  twenty  years  earlier,  of  Mr. 
Tredwell's  portrait  which  hangs  on  the  other  side  of  the  mantel.  These 
portraits  have  hung  in  their  present  positions  many  years.  Their  ownership 
was  retained  by  the  family  but  they  remain  as  loans  to  the  Society.  The  chairs 
and  "love  seats"  with  crimson  damask  coverings  are  of  late  Empire  type.  A 
mahogany  drop  leaf  table  with  beautifully  carved  pedestal  and  unusual  "drops" 
is  of  1820  date,  and  a  tip  top  table  of  the  same  or  earlier  period  stands  in  a 
corner. 

The  "screen"  or  partition  between  the  rooms  with  its  fluted  columns,  en- 
gaged pilasters  and  the  beautifully  ornamented  frieze  and  cornice  mouldings 
above  the  superb  mahogany  folding  doors  is  in  the  best  tradition  of  the  first 
quarter  of  the  Nineteenth  Century,  and  is  believed  to  be  the  finest,  if  not  the 
only  surviving  example  in  New  York  of  this  important  decorative  feature 
characteristic  of  the  best  houses  of  the  period.  The  width  of  the  partitions 
which  receive  the  sliding  doors  on  either  side  should  be  observed,  as  the  use 
made  of  the  enclosed  space  is  learned  when  the  visitor  reaches  the  floor  above. 
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The  Back  Parlor:  The  Back  Parlor,  latterly  used  as  a  dining  room 
contains  a  mahogany  sideboard  of  1820-30  with  columns  deeply  carved  in  the 
pineapple  pattern,  lion's  claw  feet  and  an  interesting  sliding  shelf  used  to  hold 
plates  when  carving  was  done  on  the  sideboard.  The  bottom  drawer  has  square 
receptacles  for  decanters.  The  brass  knobs  are  unchanged  and  with  the  fine 
execution  of  its  carving  and  its  symmetry  of  design,  the  sideboard  seems  likely 
to  have  been  a  product  of  the  Phyfe  workshop.  The  slender  and  delicately 
proportioned  serving  table  which  is  its  neighbor  is  nearly  identical  with  one 
pictured  on  page  71  of  Charles  Cornelius'  Book  on  Duncan  Phyfe.  A  pair  of 
consoles  of  late  Empire  type  in  mahogany  veneer  with  set-in  mirrors  and  black 
and  gold  Belgian  marble  tops  flank  the  mantelpiece.  The  marble  and  glass  in 
one  of  the  pair  are  restorations;  the  other  is  wholly  in  original  condition.  The 
decanters  are  of  Irish  glass  of  late  18th  or  early  19th  Century.  The  curtains 
are  of  wool  damask  with  velvet  borders  of  Greek  design.  Having  been  folded 
away  in  a  drawer  for  many  years  they  are  in  a  good  state  of  preservation.  The 
beautiful  bronze  candelabra  on  the  mantelpiece,  while  having  some  likeness  to 
the  French,  are  believed  to  be  of  English  manufacture  and  of  the  Regency 
period.  The  candlesticks  on  the  sideboard  and  serving  table  are  Sheffield  plate, 
silver  on  copper.  A  curious  incident  in  relation  to  these  candlesticks  is  that 
when  the  house  was  taken  over  one  candlestick  only  of  each  pair  was  on  hand, 
and  not  until  some  months  later  were  the  two  "mates"  discovered  wrapped  in 
paper  in  a  sort  of  hiding  place  above  one  of  the  fitted  closets,  where  also  were 
found  a  number  of  other  interesting  objects. 

The  chandeliers  in  both  parlors  are  bronze  and  were  the  original  installa- 
tion when  gas  was  introduced.  They  are  hung  with  counterweights  and  can  be 
raised  and  lowered  for  lighting  continuing  the  arrangement  customary  for  the 
oil  lamp  or  candle  chandeliers  that  preceded  them.  A  piston  arrangement  with 
a  water  seal  was  supposed  to  prevent  the  escape  of  gas,  but  the  device  whose 
workings  are  not  now  understood,  seems  to  have  failed,  at  least  in  the  case  of 
the  back  parlor  fixture  which,  according  to  tradition,  burst  into  flames  one 
night  and  was  setting  the  house  on  fire  when  the  street  supply  was  hastily  shut 
off.  The  fixture  was  damaged  by  a  fall  on  that  occasion  and  was  banished  to 
the  dust  and  cobwebs  of  the  attic  where  it  was  found  and  hung  in  its  former 
place.  Fortunately  the  globes  of  European  cut  glass  have  nearly  all  survived ; 
as  the  type  and  design  are  no  longer  to  be  found,  and  proper  replacements 
would  have  to  be  specially  made.  The  two  or  three  substitutes  used  were  found 
on  the  top  shelf  of  a  lamp  store  whose  business  began  when  the  Old  House 
was  new. 

The  Tea  Room  :  The  small  room  at  the  rear  of  the  hall  was  known  as 
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the  Tea  Room  and  must  have  been  a  cool  and  delightful  place  for  breakfast  or 
afternoon  tea  in  summer  when  the  rear  windows  looked  out  on  the  neighbors' 
gardens  and  the  four  magnolia  trees  of  their  own.  The  cupboards,  now  used 
for  display  of  the  old  china,  were  added  when  the  dining  arrangements  were 
moved  up  from  the  basement  and  the  Tea  Room  became  a  pantry.  The  china 
and  glass  shown  in  the  cupboards  and  on  the  walnut  stand  have  been  classified 
through  the  courtesy  of  the  Metropolitan  Museum.  The  collection  contains 
colorful  pieces  of  the  Chinese  wares  called  by  the  generic  term  "Canton", 
specimens  of  Staffordshire  of  the  first  and  last  halves  of  the  preceding  century, 
and  examples  of  Derby  and  of  French  Limoges  and  a  few  pieces  of  Irish  cut 
glass,  but  its  chief  and  perhaps  unique  claim  to  interest  lies  in  its  having  been 
part  of  the  family  possessions  accumulated  in  a  century's  occupation  of  the 
House,  with  nothing  "assembled"  or  brought  in  from  elsewhere  for  exhibition. 
The  marble  topped  sofa-table  is  of  rosewood  of  1840-45. 

The  Kitchen:  The  kitchen  in  the  rear  of  the  basement  was  in  use 
continuously  from  the  first  occupation  of  the  House.  No  alteration  has  been 
made  except  to  take  out  a  sink  and  the  range,  which  in  the  '50s  or  '60s  had 
been  set  into  the  fireplace.  Its  removal  disclosed  the  supports  for  the  original 
crane  which  had  disappeared  and  has  been  replaced  by  the  present  substitute 
made  by  the  iron  workers  who  are  now  the  next  door  neighbors.  The  sturdy 
pair  of  andirons  rescued  from  their  eighty  year  exile  in  the  attic  are  in  keeping 
with  the  old  vaulted  brick  oven,  which  opens  in  the  wall  at  an  angle  to  the 
fireplace  and  which  though  similar  to  examples  often  found  in  old  houses  in 
New  England  and  elsewhere  along  the  Eastern  seaboard,  is  possibly  the  only 
one  still  extant  and  in  original  form  on  Manhattan  Island.  These  ovens  were 
heated  by  a  wood  fire  built  in  the  oven  itself  and  drawn  into  the  pit  below 
when  the  bricks  had  become  thoroughly  heated.  Pies,  bread  and  cakes  were 
placed  in  the  cleanly  swept  hot  oven  and  baked  by  the  pure  heat  of  the  brick 
enclosure  with  none  of  the  fumes  that  were  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
the  later  coal  and  gas  stoves.  The  present  head  of  the  Dean  family,  whose 
catering  business  was  founded  in  1839  at  Broadway  and  Astor  Place,  relates 
that  no  method  other  than  that  of  the  brick  oven  was  permissible  in  producing 
their  famous  cakes  and  pies,  especially  their  wedding  cake  without  which  no 
marriage  in  New  York  society  was  considered  to  be  properly  solemnized.  The 
deep  flagstone  hearth  was  a  factor  of  safety  in  view  of  the  great  fires  that 
burned  in  the  fireplace  when  meals  were  in  preparation.  A  convenient  drying 
or  warming  closet  is  built  into  the  brick  wall  above  the  oven. 

The  Cellar:  A  feature  of  interest  in  the  cellar  is  that  it  is  partly  floored 
with  small  cobblestones  instead  of  the  cement  or  concrete  now  in  use.  The 
foundations  of  the  house  are  of  sturdy  construction  and  wider  than  by  the 
present  practice. 
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The  Second  Floor:  The  large  front  bedroom  on  the  second  floor  was 
occupied  by  Miss  Gertrude  Tredwell,  the  last  of  the  family  to  live  in  the 
house,  and  her  death  in  1933  occurred  in  this  room,  where  in  1840  she  had 
been  born.  Up  to  the  end  of  her  life  the  only  heat  for  her  room  in  winter  was 
from  the  coal  grate  where  a  fire  was  kept  burning.  The  heavy  wooden  shutters 
were  closed  much  of  the  time  as  a  defense  against  the  cold,  and  those  of  the 
window  nearest  the  bed  were  stuffed  with  old  pieces  of  sheeting  and  appeared 
not  to  have  been  opened  in  many  years.  The  massive  four  post  bed  is  of  solid 
mahogany  and  is  one  of  a  pair  of  which  the  mate  is  in  the  rear  bedroom.  The 
hangings  of  these  beds,  worn  out  in  the  course  of  time,  had  wholly  disappeared 
but  the  gilt  cornice  ornaments  were  found,  some  of  them  still  in  place,  as  well 
as  the  remains  of  fastenings  to  which  the  hangings  had  been  attached.  Best  of 
all  in  a  trunk  was  found  a  bolt  of  some  25  yards  of  crimson  wool  damask  in 
new  condition,  evidently  bought  to  replace  the  worn  out  draperies,  but  because 
of  the  increasing  age  and  failing  strength  of  the  Tredwell  ladies,  never  used 
or  made  up.  This  material  was  sufficient  to  complete  the  draping  of  the  front 
room  bed  and  nearly  enough  for  the  bed  in  the  rear  room  with  a  few  addi- 
tional yards  closely  matching  and  found  in  the  stock  of  an  upholstery  firm  which 
has  been  in  business  since  18 19.  The  bed  draperies  are  more  elaborate  than 
are  usually  found  in  houses  of  the  earlier  "Colonial"  period,  and  more  nearly 
resemble  the  sumptuous  examples  in  the  great  houses  of  England.  Kindred 
examples  are,  however,  not  lacking  in  this  country  and  are  seen  at  such  houses 
as  Prestwould  in  Virginia  and  others  of  equal  elegance.  The  armoire  or  ward- 
robe in  the  front  bedroom  is  an  unusually  fine  example  of  the  work  of  one  of 
the  French  ebenistes  or  cabinet  makers,  who  brought  their  talent  and  skill  to 
New  York  after  the  French  Revolution.  An  attribution  of  this  stately  piece 
to  Lannuier  seems  to  be  well  authenticated.  The  shallow  side  closets  are  an 
unusual  feature.  A  small  writing  desk  is  of  the  later  Phyfe  type  and  the  dress- 
ing table,  which  has  been  refinished,  but  has  the  original  knobs  and  is  other- 
wise unchanged,  is  a  charming  example  from  the  shop  of  Phyfe  or  one  of  his 
contemporaries.  The  knobs  of  metal  with  pressed  glass  face  on  the  Sheraton 
type  chest  of  drawers  are  quite  uncommon.  A  companion  piece  in  the  rear  room 
has  mahogany  knobs,  and  why  this  difference  in  a  pair,  no  one  knows.  The 
wool  damask  curtains  at  the  windows  are  in  original  condition — their  buckle 
tie-backs  are  unusually  interesting.  The  beautifully  veined  mahogany  washing 
stand  reminds  us  that  there  were  no  stationary  washstands  in  the  house  and  the 
plumbing  arrangements  were,  in  modern  view,  of  most  primitive  simplicity. 
A  small  square  tub  of  zinc  and  a  toilet  of  the  earliest  type  after  running  water 
was  introduced,  were  enclosed  by  a  mahogany  partition  in  the  hall  under  the 
stairs  leading  to  the  third  floor.  An  old  fashioned  bell  pull  handle  in  the  wall 
remains  to  mark  the  location.  The  old  lead  pipe  which  drained  these  appliances 
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can  be  seen  in  an  opening  in  the  woodwork  casing  at  the  side  of  the  inner 
vestibule  door  on  the  main  floor. 

The  maple  chairs  in  the  front  bedroom  are  of  the  early  Nineteenth  Century 
and  being  of  a  style  more  usually  found  in  country  houses  may  very  probably 
have  been  brought  from  the  farm  belonging  to  the  family  at  Shrewsbury,  New 
Jersey,  where  the  dwelling  house  dated  back  to  Colonial  days.  Several  of  the 
pieces  in  this  and  the  other  bedrooms  on  the  second  floor  are  much  older  than 
the  4th  St.  house  and  doubtless  came  from  Shrewsbury  or  were  brought  in  when 
the  family  moved  from  Dey  St.  Examples  of  such  earlier  period  in  the  small 
bedroom  are  the  field  or  tent  bed  of  walnut — the  chairs  of  Eighteenth  Century 
design  and  the  tiny  washing  stand  with  its  unusual  splats  intact  and  original 
drop  handle,  which  is  purely  "Colonial".  The  interesting  curtain  cornices  of 
gilded  metal  in  these  rooms  had  been  removed  years  ago  when  the  curtains  were 
taken  down  and  put  away,  and  were  found  end  up,  in  barrels  in  the  attic.  The 
"tambour"  window  curtains  in  the  rear  bedroom  are  of  special  interest.  They 
are  hand  embroidered  on  mull  and  of  a  type  now  very  rare,  and  could  hardly 
be  duplicated.  Several  pieces  of  mahogany  of  fine  quality  and  quaint  design 
are  in  this  room.  The  white  marble  mantels  here  and  in  the  front  room  are 
of  the  original  construction  of  the  house.  The  front  room  grate  and  fire  frame 
are  excellent  examples  of  the  period  with  characteristic  applied  ornament  where 
appears  the  rose,  thistle  and  shamrock.  The  grate  in  the  rear  room  is  plain 
and  of  a  later  type  designed  to  give  out  more  heat,  which  in  a  room  with  a 
North  exposure  was  found  to  be  required  for  the  comfort  of  the  ladies  who,  as 
time  went  on,  were  more  and  more  confined  to  the  house  and  to  their  rooms 
in  Winter. 

In  the  bedroom  closets,  which  have  been  lighted  and  provided  with  glass 
fronts,  are  shown  old  dresses  found  in  the  house  in  excellent  condition,  and 
interesting  as  examples  of  early  Nineteenth  Century  fashions.  With  them  are 
fine  specimens  of  Kashmir  and  Paisley  shawls.  A  white  dress  of  hand  embroi- 
dered mull  is  French,  of  the  First  Empire  period,  and  may  well  have  been  part 
of  Mrs.  Tredwell's  trousseau  at  her  marriage  in  1820.  In  the  closets  also  are 
family  miniatures  and  other  objects  of  interest. 

The  Secret  Space:  An  interesting  discovery  was  made  in  cleaning  the 
closets  between  the  front  and  back  bedrooms  on  this  floor.  When  one  of  the 
bottom  drawers  was  pulled  out  there  was  disclosed  in  the  floor  beneath  it  a 
trap  door.  This  being  raised  gave  entrance  by  a  ladder  formed  by  rungs  nailed 
to  the  studs,  to  the  space  below  in  the  partition  between  the  two  parlors  noted 
in  describing  the  main  floor.  To  the  casual  observer  strolling  through  the 
parlors  this  space  is  so  "camouflaged"  by  the  fluted  columns,  that  its  width  is 
not  apparent.   There  is,  however,  standing  room  within  it  for  several  persons 
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even  when  the  sliding  doors  are  fully  pushed  back.  There  is  a  connecting  hol- 
low space  above  the  opening  of  the  sliding  doors  through  which  the  cor- 
responding hollow  in  the  East  partition  may  be  reached.  There  have  been 
many  conjectures  as  to  the  purpose  of  this  hidden  space  and  the  uses  to  which  it 
might  have  been  put  in  the  more-than-a-century  history  of  the  House.  One 
may  choose  a  purely  utilitarian  explanation  or  may  let  his  fancy  run  to  hidden 
treasures  or  the  concealment  of  runaway  slaves  in  the  days  of  the  "Underground 
Railway". 

The  Third  Floor:  On  the  third  floor  the  larger  rear  bedroom  has 
been  given  over  to  a  display  of  dresses,  bonnets  and  laces,  used  by  the  Tredwell 
ladies  in  the  early  days  of  the  House,  and  in  the  same  remarkable  preservation 
as  are  curtains  and  hangings  by  reason  of  having  been  carefully  laid  away  in 
trunks  and  drawers  for  more  than  half  a  century.  A  glass  door  in  the  closet 
discloses  a  charming  party  dress,  lace  shawls  and  fichus,  and  some  gay  bonnet 
boxes  of  quaint  design — one  with  a  spirited  representation  of  a  company  of 
soldiers  marching  past  the  Capitol  at  Washington  depicted  before  the  present 
wings  and  the  great  dome  were  added.  Tiny  satin  shoes,  shell  combs,  hair 
ornaments,  bright  ribbons  and  many  trinkets  of  other  days  and  a  collection  of 
work  boxes  complete  the  display  in  this  room.  Everything  shown  was  in  the 
house,  nothing  having  been  added  or  interpolated.  Material  on  hand  for  which 
no  suitable  space  for  display  is  as  yet  available,  will  be  used  for  special  exhibi- 
tions from  time  to  time,  as  for  example  old  newspapers  in  good  preservation 
with  account  of  events  in  the  Civil  War,  the  Draft  Riots  and  Lincoln's  Assas- 
sination. Some  interesting  "first  editions"  and  other  Americana  and  an  old 
map  of  the  city  with  Twenty-third  Street  as  its  Northern  Limit!  Two  vol- 
umes of  "Commercial  Anecdotes"  would  be  a  prize  for  an  after-dinner  speaker 
of  today. 

The  Fourth  Floor:  The  Fourth  Floor  with  its  dormer  windows  once 
quite  common,  but  now  very  rare  in  New  York,  is  well  worth  a  visit  by  those 
who  are  interested  in  the  plan  and  construction  of  the  old  House.  Some  good 
examples  of  "Fancy  Sheraton"  and  other  types  of  chairs,  a  "spool"  bed  and  a 
few  other  pieces  of  furniture  are  shown — all  part  of  the  original  contents. 

A  visitor  to  the  House  sums  up  its  story  as  follows:  "Old  Merchant's 
House  is  the  only  example  of  its  type  in  New  York  City.  There  is  no  other 
like  it.  It  stands  for  the  sequence  and  the  continuity  of  history.  It  is  a  sym- 
metrical historical  unit,  holding  within  itself  the  essence  of  a  Century." 


Open  Weekdays,  n  A.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
Sundays  and  Holidays,  1  P.  M.  to  5  P.  M. 
Admission,  50c 
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